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Mine Owners Frustrated by Color Bar 


OHANNESBURG, SOUTH AF- 


RICA—Frantic frustration is 
seizing great mining houses in 
the Orange Free State and West 


Rand because they cannot get 


white technical workers and the 
color bar prevents them from 
training Negro workers. They 
have one of the most important 
gold and uranium discoveries in 


history but can work at only 
80 per cent of capacity.. They 
need masons, riggers, fitters and 
pipe and track men. 

Premier Malan’s government 
also proposes to separate. white 
and colored members: of trade 
unions and to prevent Negro, 
Cape -Colored and Indian stu- 
dents from attending Capetown 
and Witwatersrand Universities. 


Church Honored for Colored Bishop 
HICAGO—“The Roman Catholic Church of America” was on 
the list of five institutions and ten individuals cited by John H. 


Sengstacke, publisher of the Chicago Defender, “for having made 
noteworthy contributions to the advancement of democracy in the 
United States during 1953.” The Church was honored for having 
elevated to the rank of bishop Joseph Bowers. The Defender mis- 
takenly called him the first Negro bishop in the United States. 
Bishop James Healy of Portland, Maine, whose mother was Negro, 
was consecrated in the 19th century. 


Also honored was Thurgood Marshall, chief legal counsel of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
“for his excellent presentation of the case against segregated 


oetagy. 66 


Prize-Winning Project May Not Be Allowed 


City Services Refused to Negro Project . 


Good Neighbors in Portland, Oregon 


‘that Clarke 


% ducted all the instructions. 


schools before the Supreme Court of the United States.” 
Institutions commended were: the U. S. Department of Justice 
for its brief against school segregation. 
The Free and Accepted Order of Masons of the World Prince 
Hill Affiliation for contributing $25,000 to the legal and education 


fund of the N.A.A.C.P. 


Harvard and Notre Dame Universities for breaking off athletic 
relations with Sotithern schools that sought to impose on them 


Jim Crow conditions. 


The Supreme Court of North Carolina for reversing a lower 
court finding of guilty of assault by leer against Mack Ingram. 

Athletes cited were J. C. Caroline, football. star for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Mal Whitfield, amateur athlete who. repre- 
sented the U. S. in contests throughout the world and broke eight 


world records. 


In the political field were Hulan Jack, president of the Bor- 


ough of Manhattan; 


Joseph Bibb, Director of Public Welfare in Illinois; 

Louis B. Toomer, registrar of the U. S. Treasury; 

Rufus Clement, member of the Atlanta Board of Education. 

Also mentioned were Albert W. Dent, president of Dillard 
University and president of the National Health Council; 

Dorothy Martin, white student of Philander Smith College in 


the South; 


And Eartha Kitt, singer in “New Faces of 1953.” 


Dutch Settlers Disappoint Malan 


APETOWN, SOUTH AF- 
RICA — Dutch immigrants 

to South Africa disappointed 
Premier Daniel Malan. Though 
they are industrious, sober and 
‘good citizens, they do not con- 
form to Premier Malan’s racism. 


It reminds them too much of 
Hitler. They also tend to settle 
in the cities where English is 
spoken and so they do not speak 
Malan’s beloved Afrikaans, a 
dialect derived from the original 
Dutch of the early settlers to 
South Africa. 


Segregation Ended, with Exceptions . 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—James Ring, executive director of the 
National Capital Housing Authority, has announced the end 

of segregation at all permanent housing projects except three cur- 

rently under construction “in neighborhoods populated almost en- 
tirely by one race.’’ There should be no exceptions, in the capital 


of our country above all. 


Africans Conduct Catholic Congress 


RIAS HILL, AFRICA—About 
700 African Catholics from 


“Salisbury Vicariate and Umtali 


Prefecture met at Trias Hill for 
the Annual Catholic African 
Congress. Some delegates walked 
three days to vet to the Con- 
gress. They could either cook 
for themselves or pay half a 
‘crown for two days’ meals at 
‘the Congress. 

Africans managed the com- 
plete affair. African priests con- 
The 
theology of the Mystical Body 
of Christ and the priesthood of 


the laity were emphasized. 
“What Christ-did alone on the 
Cross, we continue to do with 
Him at Mass.” “Every commu- 


“nity of Catholics is the Mystical 


Body in miniature. There Christ 
worships the Father and saves 
souls in, through and with the 
faithful united to him.” 

The Catholic African Associa- 
tion members promise to build 
well, farm well and to live gen- 
uine Christian lives. They co- 
operate in the material and spir- 
itual work of the Church. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Left to right—Paul Kennedy, Mrs. Ray Hyatt, Mrs. Earl 
Winchester, Sharon Lewis, Mrs. Mary McCoy, James Augman, Mrs. 


John 
Protestants and Jews. 


Linear, and David Elliot. 


This group includes Catholics, 


Colored Reporter Asks in South 
About Segregated Education 


ARL ROWAN, author of 

“South of Freedom” and 
star reporter for the Minneapo- 
lis Morning Tribune, and Bon- 
ham Cross, a white photograph- 
er for the same paper, have 
done a magnificent series of ar- 
ticles called “Jim Crow Schools 
on Trial’ which is being reprint- 
ed by their newspaper. They 
went to the four states and the 
District of Columbia where cases 
involving racial segregation in 
public schools have come up 
and have been appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States: Summerton, South Caro- 
lina; Topeka, Kansas; Hockes- 
sin and Wilmington, Delaware; 
Washington, D. C.; and Farm- 
ville, Virginia. They talked to, 
and took pictures of, people of 
both races and found out what 
they had to say on school seg- 
regation. 

They asked parents, college 
presidents, ministers, a teaching 
brother, high school students, 
and many others, including Gov. 
James Byrnes of South Carolina, 
for their opinions. 

SUCH QUESTIONS WERE 

ASKED, as “Do Negroes 
want to go to white schools?” 
“Will there be trouble if schools 
are intebrated?” ‘What about 
colored teachers?” “If there are 
eight Negroes to one white per- 
son in this county why aren’t 
there any Negro county offi- 
cers?” “Why do some Negroes 
say they do not want integra- 
tion?”, Of a Southern storekeep- 
er (white) they asked, ‘Why did 


you demand payment of a bill 
before the usual time from a 
farmer who opposed segrega- 
tion?” 

The answers to these ques- 
tions and the experiences of this 
colored reporter and his white 
photographer "make some very 
readable and informative ar- 
ticles on this most important 
question now facing the Su- 
preme Court. 

It is brought out that the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
does not take a case until it is 
asked by the parties involved 
and only if it is a case which 
will forward the progress of the 
Negro to first-class - citizenship. 
Integration has already begun 
in Topeka, Kansas and Hockes- 
sin, Delaware, without difficul- 
ties. 

(Copies of this series may be 
obtained from The Catholic In- 
terracialist, 4233S. Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 15, IIll.). 


By Mary Dolan 

HREVEPORT, LOUISIANA— 

“Pivot city. of the central 
south,” as the Chamber of Com- 
merce describes it—is a winner 
of one of the All America Cities 
of 1953 Awards made by the 
National Municipal League. 
Shreveport won nomination for 
the award by its Survey of the 
Negro Community and by re- 
sults of this Survey, such as the 
start of Clarke Terrace, a home- 
ownership housing development 
for Newroes. 

Meanwhile violent opposition 
to this same development has 
been organized by white home 
owners in the neighborhood of 
the proposed development. As 
this is being written, it appears 
Terrace will be 
changed to a white subdivision, 
due to the opposition. 

“Shreveport now knows the 
facts ubout its Negro commu- 
nity,” Frank Hemenway, Jr., 
chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee making the Survey, told the 
award jury. “We believed, and 
still do, that when the people of 
Shreveport know exactly what 
the conditions are—what is 
wrong that needs correcting— 
action which will improve con- 
ditions will quickly follow. And, 
that is just what is happening.” 

He went on to tell the jury of 
“specific advances which have 
been made as a direct and imme- 
diate result of the survey.” 
Among the foremost advances 
he cited were three housing de- 
velopments for Negroes, one of 
which is Clarke Terrace. 

Houses for $5,700 
ROUND WAS BROKEN on 
the Clarke Terrace site, just 

outside the city limits, in early 
November. At that time plans 
called for 248 single-family 
dwellings selling for $5,700, with 
$200 closing costs and $35 per 
month carrying charges. It was 
scheduled for completion within 
six months. 

This development was to be 
an important part in answering 
the critical housing needs of 
Shreveport Negroes, which the 
Survey brought to light. 

As the site is outside the city 
in an unincorporated area, it is 
under jurisdiction of a county 
governing board (called the Po- 

(Continued on Page 6) 


The Sin of Segregating Christ 


“The sin of segregation hurts (the white man’s) con- 
science because he remembers that what you do to the 
least of the brethren you do to Christ, and the idea of g 
segregated Christ seems like a blasphemy to him. 

“In the divine plan of redemption, does the color of a 
child’s skin make any difference? When Christ referred 
to the least of his brethren as representing him, did He 
exclude the colored child and the Latin-American? © 

“Is it not Catholic doctrine that when a brother is ex- 
cluded, rejected, segregated, it is Christ who is insulted 
and humiliated?”—Archbishop Robert Lucey, in an ad- 
dress to the Catholic women of San Antonio, Texas, 


November, 1949. 
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Lawyer Persecuted in Illinois 


RED NEON ARROW FLASHES on and off in Cairo, Illinois, 

pointing to a neighboring home, that of Attorney David V. 
Lansden, who regards the arrow as a symbol of social ostracism. 
He is the only white man to side publicly with the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People in its campaign for 
civil rights, particularly to end racially segregated schools. For 
the past two years Mr. Lansden and his family have been dropped, 
snubbed or insulted by virtually the entire white community pub- 
licly or anonymously by letter or telephone. Vandals have thrown 
garbage on his lawn, heaved rocks through the windows and once 
fired an air rifle through glass on the front door. Mr. Lansden’s 
family was one of the first to settle in Cairo and he has no in- 
tention of leaving. : 

Mr. Lansden’s brother Robert has stood by him although he 
has sent his wife and two children to Evanston to escape the per- 
secution in Cairo, even though he had nothing to do with the civil 
rights fight. 

But 90 Negro children are now attending the schools nearest 
their homes. Eventually, Mr. Lansden hopes, all children will do so. 


WE HONOR DAVID LANSDEN as a man who has been perse- 
cuted for justice’s sake. We are used to honoring such mar- 
tyrdoms as that of St. Ignatius of Antioch who received in a 
Roman arena the answer to his prayer, ‘““May I be ground by the 
teeth of beasts that I may become the wheat of Christ!” And 
St. Isaac Jogues was hailed as a martyr of Christ by 4 Dutch Lu- 
theran who knelt in the street in Albany to kiss his hands which 
had been mangled by the Iroquois. But David Landsden’s suffering 
has the peculiar bitterness of coming from a supposedly Christian 
people who should honor him for upholding the brotherhood of man. 
We honor all the martyrs of today—those priests and sisters 
and lay people killed because they were Christians by nationalist 
pagan Mau Maus in Kenya or by Communists in Asia or Europe. 
We also honor those American bishops, priests, sisters and lay 
people who are being persecuted by racists. We ask all of them 
to pray for us that in this great age of martyrdom we also may 
be accounted worthy to suffer for Christ and have the necessary 
prudence and fortitude to do so. May we not be numbered with 
the mockers and persecutors of our brothers under the Fatherhood 
of God! 


“Trick or Treat” Helps Poor 


OVER 1,200 GROUPS in almost as many communities in 47 

states, Hawaii and the Canal Zone have reported on the most 
unusual Halloween in the nation’s history. This was the Trick or 
Treat project in which thousands of youngsters collected small 
coins, choosing to forego Halloween treats for themselves in order 
to help the world’s underprivileged children. Coins were sent to 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, United Nations, New York 
City. Incomplete reports show $87,000 collected. 

At last we have heard of a fitting way to celebrate the Eve 
of All Hallows or All Saints! 


Readers Write 


Bright Side of South Carolina 


Dear Editor: Mass on Christmas, sitting with 


...In Beaufort County the 
population ratio is three Negroes 
to two whites—in some rural 
areas two to one. There are Ne- 
groes on the Town Council and 
two-modern schools, grammar 
and high — have recently been 
finished for Negro children. 
There are two old, well-estab- 
lished trade schools for Negroes 
in the area. 

..A friend of mother’s who 
lives here says the Negroes 
don’t want integrated schools. 
She may be right. My bet is 
that both sides are afraid. One 
s®es much of the old, but I be- 
lieve fairly common, situation in 
the South of Negro and white 
families living next door to each 
other, the children playing to- 
gether, the adults on friendly if 
somewhat strained terms. 

I saw Negroes in the good 
shops, being waited on courte- 
ously. I was very glad to see 


a Negro family at midnight 


the rest of the congregation and 
going to°Communion with the 
rest. Of course, the Catholic 
population is tiny and many of 
them are immigrants from the 
North. 

..- Living conditions certainly 
look better than in any city. 
Most Negroes own their own 
homes and those I have seen, 
though small, look comfortable 
and well kept. ° 

We drove out to one of the 
Sea Islands yesterday. Part of 
it is a state park reservation 
with picnic areas and bath 
houses. Crossing the bridge we 
saw Negroes and whites fishing 
side by side. But when we came 
to the park there was a big sign 
pointing to “Colored Area” and 
“White Area.” ... 

» . Incidentally Ike’s attitude 
toward the race issue has lost 
him most of his Southern sup- 
porters. At least so I gather 
from political discussions I’ve 
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Valentine to Our Lady 


HA! QUEEN OF HEAVEN; a Lady of the Angels; 
Hail! Root and gate from which the Light of the world 


was born! Rejoice, glorious Virgin, fairest of all! 


Farewell, 


most beautiful, and pray for us to Christ! 

(This is the hymn from Compline, the night prayer of 
the Church, which is said from the feast of the Purifica- 
tion of Our Lady to Wednesday of Holy Week.) 








A ANTIOCH 







ATIUS OF 


o 


IGN 


Carl Merschel 


St. Ignatius, ‘bishop of Antioch, was taken to Rome and thrown 


to the lions. 


His feast is celebrated Feb. 1. 








overheard. I’m keeping mum 
myself partly because I think I 
can learn more from hearing 
people “let their hair down.” 

. .. People here are proud of 
the fact that there has never 
been a lynching in Beaufort 
County and the crime rate for 
both races is the lowest in the 
state. 

—A.T.B. 


Grail Works in Africa 
and Philadelphia 


Dear Friend in Christ, 

. .. As you may know, Marie 
Therese McDermit and Lorraine 
Machan have been hard at work 
in Kampala, Uganda, since last 
June, staffing a 71-bed hospital 
on Rubaga Hill, close to the spot 
where the Uganda Martyrs shed 
their blood. Marie Therese 
writes, “We are working night 
and day—the medical needs de- 
mand all our energies for the 
present—the death rate among 
the infants and children is 
frighteningly high.” 

From the adjoining diocese of 
Masaka, we have just received 
another urgent request. His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop Joseph Kiwan- 
uka, a native African bishop who 
visited in the United States a 
few years ago, desires the help 
of lay missionaries in his diocese. 
As a preparation for the work 
of the lay apostolate among the 
African young women, His Ex- 
cellency has asked our coopera- 
tion in the establishment of a 
secondary school. The Church in 


Bishop Kiwanuka’s diocese is 


firmly established with an Afri-* 


can clergy and an African sister- 
hood. Time is now ripe to begin 
the work of the lay apostolate. 

Because the position is a stra- 
tegic one for the development of 
the lay apostolate in Africa, we 
have accepted Bishop Kiwanu- 
ka’s invitation. I am happy to 
Say that Josephine Drabak, a 
former director of Grailville’s 
Agricultural Center, with anoth- 
er Grail leader, will take up this 
responsibility. Josephine’s excep- 
tional background in agriculture 
and nutrition will stand her in 
good stead in framing a course 
in home arts for rural Uganda. 

Central Uganda is not exactly 
an ideal shopping district. The 
lay missionaries must take with 
them everything they will need 
—not only clothing and personal 
equipment, but also books, type- 
writers, and teaching materials. 
They will need approximately 
$500 each for equipment, and 
another $500 for transportation 
from Cincinnati to Masaka. 

It is my pleasure to also tell 
you that Mary Mackey, a regis- 
tered nurse and graduate of the 
Grailville Lay Mission School, 
will soon leave for Johannesburg 
in South Africa where she will 
take over the supervision of a 
prenatal clinic. 

May they count on your help 
to speed them on their way? 

I want to tell you about an- 
other project that is developing 
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in Philadelphia. The Grail has 
long been concerned to work in 
a specific way for the young Ne- 
gro women in this country, pre- 
paring them for responsible 
leadership among their people, 
Philadelphia is an important 
place to start, since more than 
a quarter of its population is 
Negro, and the number of con- 
verts is growing‘each year. And 
so .. . with the help of Mrs. 
Anna McGarry who is admired 
and loved everywhere for her 
valiant. work in ‘the interracial 
field, and with the cooperation 
of the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil, the Grail is beginning a cen- 
ter for Negro leadership. On the 
staff are Ivy Alves from Ja- 
maica, British West Indies; 
Elaine Jones, our first American 
Negro Grailworker (formerly a 
Friendship House staffworker) ; 
Gabrielle Miner, who received 
her introduction to the aposto- 
late at Blessed Martin Center in 
Chicago; and Dorle Haas, nurs- 
ery school teacher from .New 
York. 

Ivy, Gabrielle and Dorle have 
already started working among 
the young Negro women, while 
we search for the house! We 
have now located a residence in 
the heart of the Negro district, 
for $7,500, and the house will 
need some renovation and simple 
furnishing. 

Could you help us get this cen- 
ter underway? Again we would 
be most grateful to count on 
your support and encourage- 
ment. 

All of us in the Grail send you 
our prayerful wishes and greet- 
ings as we unite to hasten the 
coming of the Lord. 

Gratefully in Him, 
Lydwine van Kersbergen 


Mission Schools 


Fear Color Bar 
OHANNESBURG, SOUTH AF- 
RICA—Native leaders and 
missionaries are disturbed by 
the Bantu Education Act which 
was passed at the last session 
of Parliament, to go into effect 
this year. This act places all 
ordinary schooling of native Af- 
ricans, including mission schools, 
under the Native Affairs Com- 
mittee which is headed by Dr. 
H. F. Verwoerd, a strong up- 
holder of racial separation. 


With the exception of the Af- 
rikaner Dutch Reformed Church, 
the clergy refuses to recognize 
the principle of separation in 
church. Roman Catholics reject 
the color bar entirely., The An- 
glican Church insists on letting 
both races worship together in 
public. 


Missionary educators believe 
that the real purpose of the act 
is to form the minds of non- 
white children so that they re- 
gard themselves as an inferior 
caste and to turn them to the 
Bantu way of life rather than 
that of western civilization. 


The Minister of Native Affair 
has said that persons who b 
lieved in equality were not fit 
to teach natives. It is said by 
opponents that rigid application 
of this idea would exclude all 
teaching by the missions, unless 
they abandoned Christian doc- 
trine. They also assert that this 
act will support African nation- 


alism which may _ eventuall 
drive out all whites from South 
Africa. 
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Men in Truck Serve Soup on Skid Row 


By Adolph Schalk 
HICAGO—For many people, 
seven o'clock in the evening 
is a very pleasant time. It 
means a warm supper tucked 
away under the belt, a cozy arm- 
chair in the living room, the 


cares of the day forgotten, and 
the cheerful atmosphere that 
only a family can bring. 


But seven o’clock has a dif-- 


ferent meaning on the corner of 
Warren and Union streets here, 
one short block north of West 
Madison street, the main artery 
of Chicago’s Skid Row. 


Just before seven on a typical 
evening recently, I rode with 
five men in a Plymouth carry- 
all to this destination. As we 
turned the corner onto Warren, 
the gloom of the dark, unlighted 
streets and ominous hulks of old, 
sprawling warehouses was sud- 
denly broken by the bright glow 
of a trash fire on an empty lot 
down the block. As the flicker- 
ing shadows dissolved with our 
passing, the long black strip 
which from a distance had ap- 
peared to be a high fence, under- 
went a metamorphosis. There, 
shivering in the icy December 
wind, stretching for more than 
a block, and half-encircling a 
filth-ridden cluster of buildings, 
stood a row of men. Some had 
been standing there for almost 
two hours. 


We parked at the corner, un- 
der a street lamp that usually 
provided light but this night 
was unlit. Luckily there were 
the headlights and the fire. 
From the rear of the carry-all 
we removed two orange crates 
and a couple of long planks, and 
with these constructed a “coun- 
ter.” On top of this, aided by 
a few grunts and groans, we 
placed a thirty-gallon container 
full of steaming vegetable soup 
that had been boiling since early 
in the morning. 


One of the men from our 


group shouted, “Back to the 
curb! Back to the _ curb!” 
straightening the line. “The 


cops won’t bother us,” he ex- 
plained later, “so long as we 
keep the sidewalk clear.” 


While one man stirred the 


soup, others ladled it generously 
into meal-sized bowls and dis- 
tributed slices of bread to about 
300 men as they approached, 
cafeteria style, one by one. Two 
started washing the bowls after 
the first few men had eaten 
their soup, for there were not 
enough bowls to go around. 


As the derelict men _ ap- 
proached, I was impressed by 
the fact that alcohol sickness, 
like sin and grace, is no respect- 
er of persons. Like the crowd 


at the first Pentecost, there was 
a cross section of every race. 
In ‘the line were Negroes, Jap- 
anese, Syrians, Greeks, Poles, 
Germans, Irish. Many were old, 
gaunt, thin. But many were in 
the years of their prime, robust- 
looking and young. Social wel- 
fare records show that many 
Skid Row inhabitants have pro- 
fessional backgrounds and col- 
lege training. But in the “line” 
it is impossible to tell a former 
corporation executive from a 
“gandy dancer” (railroad work- 
er). 


Just about one out of every 
ten said, “Thanks, Mac,” or 
“Much obliged.” But the major- 
ity were sullen and silent. They 
greedily grasped the soup bowls 
in their hands, guzzled the con- 
tents like cheap wine and dis- 
appeared into the anonymous 
darkness from which they came. 
Many pushed, shoved, some 
swore obscenely. But no ques- 
tions were asked, and no one 
had to’ “sing” or “be saved”’ for 
his supper. Each man got his 
bowl of soup and piece of bread. 
Some received salads and sand- 
wiches, while the supply lasted. 


The nightly soup line, which 
has been carried on without a 
break for over two years, is one 
of the services offered by the 
Peter Maurin House of Hospital- 
ity, though there are no signs 
or labels to make it known. 
Every day people who live .in 
the neighborhood pass by its 
headquarters—an old three-story 
brick building, which Catholic 
Charities permits them to use, 
and hardly notice it. A stranger 
would find nearby “Kip’s Weenie 
Wagon” without difficulty, but 








Church’s Fight Against Racism 
Outlined in UNESCO Work 


Reprinted from 

THE UNITED NATIONS EDU- 
CATIONAL, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has issued 
a pamphlet by a leading French 
Dominican theologian showing 
that the principles of Catholi- 
cism are by their very nature 
opposed to racial discrimination. 
In: releasing the English edi- 


tion of “The Catholic Church 
and the Race Question,’”’ by Fa- 
ther Yves Congar, O.P.—UNES- 
CO said publication of Father 
Congar’s manuscript has the ap- 
proval of ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. 


~ 


In the pamphlet, Father Con- 
gar declares that human dignity 
“is the same in all men.” Then 
he adds: “He who, while saying 
‘Our Father,’ would deny a Ne- 
gro or a-Jew the status of a 
brother, even if only by implica- 
tion or as a pure matter of prac- 
tice, would not be really invok- 
ing the Father Who is in Heav- 
en, and he would not be heard. 
It is because there is but one 
God, in Whose image all have 
been fashioned, one Father 





“Social Action Bulletin for Priests’’—N.C.W.C, 


Whose children we all likewise 
are, that all men are brothers, 
in a way no created power can 
destroy. The only means of de- 
nying this brotherhood is to set 
oneself outside the Fatherhood 
of God. Here again, the logical 
conclusion of racism is the aban- 
donment of Christianity.” 


After reviewing the long his- 
tory of papal condemnations of 
race prejudice—an elaboration 
of a previous article he wrote 
for the UNESCO Courier—Fa- 
ther Congar treats of the cur- 
rent difficulties in relations be- 
tween Negroes and Whites, deal- 
ing at length with the United 
States and South Africa. 


As FOR THE STAND OF 
THE CHURCH regarding 
the race question in America, 
the priest recalled the address 
of Archbishop John Ireland of 
St. Paul on the anniversary of 
the Act of Emancipation in 1891 
—less than 30 years after the 
slaves were freed. 
(See Page 8 for This) 
Father Congar elaborates on 
some phases in American life— 


he would have to look hard to 
find Peter Maurin House if he 
didn’t have the address. Al- 
though it is not directly affili- 
ated with the Catholic Worker 
movement in New York, it is in- 
spired by and named after a 
French immigrant who founded 
that movement with Dorothy 
Day, and who taught that hos- 
pitality toward the destitute is 
a duty of Christian love, and 
who called alcoholics ‘“Ambassa- 
dors of God.”’ 


Peter Maurin House was 
founded almost four years ago 
by two young men in their twen- 
ties: Will Mische, a college stu- 
dent from Minnesota, and Fred 
O’Connell, a GI from Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘“‘Most Catholics,” Will 
once said, ‘‘would be willing: to 
die for Christ, if they could see 
a need for such an act of love. 


But what about a coat, a bed, a 
meal, a kind word for Christ 
whose name is Joe Cook or 
James Jackson?” 


Now occupied by seventeen 
men, the Peter Maurin House 
has come a long way since the 
early days when the truck was 
a Model A Ford; when only a 
half-dozen or so men came to 
the soup line; when the youths 
brought home men found pros- 
trate in doorways and freight 
platforms; when neighbors, who 
did not understand their mo- 
tives, smashed their windows in 
protest. It is now occupied and 
run for the most part by men 
who themselves once stood in 


the soup line and found through 
Peter Maurin House a partial 
and sometimes complete recov- 
ery from alcoholism. 

“The setup here,” explained 
one of the men of the house, 
who prefers to remain anony- 
mous, “is to give a guy a chance 
who is down, especially alcohol- 
ics. The main rule is: You gotta 
stay sober. Otherwise there are 
no rules or regulations, except 
that no loafing is allowed. No- 
body is compelled to stay—the 
door is never locked on the in- 
side. 


“One thing I want you to get 
straight,” he said emphatically, 
looking me in the eye. “This is 
not a one-man operation. I don’t 
want to give any impression that 
one man runs this place. Each 
one has to participate. We have 
a house meeting every Thurs- 
day night, and we divide up the 
work. Some of the men hold 
down jobs. The rest have chores 
around the house.” 


There is an official resident 
chaplain in the house and fre- 
quent Mass (and Compline in 
English every evening) are 
available in the chapel. Kneel- 
ers and altar are the work of 
the men themselves. “If there 
is anything they can’t fix, it 
must be the pearly gates.” None 
of the services is compulsory. 
“We want to get away from the 
‘mission’ idea—where a man is 
obliged to attend services before 
he is entitled to a bowl of soup 
or a piece of bread. We don’t 
want to bribe men to religion.” 

When I asked the Peter Mau- 
rin House spokesman whether 
there were many crises, he 
just tilted back the chair and 


laughed. “Half a dozen things 
go wrong every day,” he said. 
“You juit go on. You do what 
is best in each particular case.” 
As for accomplishments? “That’s 
something I can’t describe. We 
don’t keep statistics—just the 
basic records needed for run- 
ning the house. We don’t claim 
miracles either. Newspaper sto- 
ries like to write up a place like 
this and give the impression the 
man immediately stops drinking. 
But a man with a weakness for 
liquor is constantly affected till 
the day he dies. Sometimes a man 
will come here, stay a couple of 
weeks and sober up. Then he 
gets a job, and when he gets 
his first paycheck, he can’t con- 
trol himself, and he’s right back 
where he started. Let’s just say 
this, there are some men here 
at the house who haven’t had a 
drink in over two years. And 
some have left here and have 
been sober ever since. We don’t - 
look for success. All we do is 
take an interest in the men.” 


Tonight, just before seven 
o’clock, it may be raining. Hard. 
Or maybe snowing. Perhaps the 
thermometer will register below 
zero. On the corner of Union 
and Warren streets a long line 
of men will be standing, their 
clothes sticking to their skins. 
Their feet freezing. Perhaps a 
man will shout, as one did the 
night I was there, “Who is this 
Peter Maurin? Catholic stooges! 
What did they ever do for me?” 
Then, sharply at seven, a black 
carry-all will appear in the dis- 
tance, with the men and the 
soup and the sandwiches. 

Tomorrow night will be the 
same, 











Blanchet Club Members and Friends 





Each Saturday the Blanchet Club and members of the congregation sing the Mass at St. Mary's 
Cathedral, Portland, Oregon. Left to right 1st Row,—Moe Kern, Leila Houston, John Giannini, 2nd 
Row—Mabel Knight, Eugene Feltz, Audrey Zaworski (please pray for her. She has polio.), John 
McCue, Joseph Petrusich. 3rd Row—George Bertrand, Claire LaReau, Ellen Rehkopf, Patrick Carr, 


John Beirne, Billy King, and Dagmar Midford. 
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including the Church—in which 
he says the Negro is not given 
equal treatment. And he re- 
marks that while Archbishop 
Ireland’s address of more than 
60 years ago “lays down clear- 
cut directives,’’ American Catho- 
lics “still have far to travel -in 
a sphere in which their honor 
as Christians, far more even 
than their labor as democrats, 
is involved.” 


Elsewhere in the pamphlet, 
Father Congar declares that 
“racial prejudice is linked, in 


origin and development, with 
colonial imperialism,” and that 
current concepts of races them- 
selves were not evolved until the 
18th century. But he holds that 
intermarriage between all races 
has been so widespread that 
“the reality of race is extremely 
problematical,” and “what we 
should speak of is not ‘races’ but 
‘peoples’.” 

Turning to the problem of 
anti-Semitism, Father Congar 
holds that the Catholic protest 
against it “is definite, united and 


absolute” as regards religion 
and respect for the human per- 
son and the primary rights as 
well as in the matter of anti- 
Jewish discrimination based on 
racism. He cites a long list of 
explicit condemnations of anti- 
Semitism by the Popes and Bish- 
ops and recalls that in March, 
1928—five years before Hitler 
came to power in Germany—the 
Holy Office decreed: 


“PDECAUSE IT REPROVES 
ALL HATRED and all ani- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Three Weddings for Harlem FH 


FRIENDSHIP SOUSE CF HARLEM 


43 W. 135th Street 
RIENDSHIP HOUSE IS a 
rather loosely-knit organiza- 

tion. People come and go with- 
out too much fuss, as they see 
God’s will directing them. The 
New York Staff lost two of its 
best workers this month, Alice 
Collins and Townley Brooks. 
Alice was on the staff for a pe- 
riod of two and one-half years, 
working in Harlem, and on the 
staff of this paper in Chicago. 
Townley, who had made her in- 
fluence felt for a little shorter 
time, also worked at the same 
locations. For their work for 
interracial justice we add our 
feeble thanks to Christ’s hun- 
dredfold, and our prayers go 
with them. 

Ed’ Conroy is back in New 
York after a short stay at the 
Portland House. Ed flew back 
to New Jersey at the death of 
his father in December, and will 
remain at the New York House 
in order to be close to his 
family. 

People Need Housing 
LEASE REMEMBER THE 
PLIGHT of the people housed 

in our area in your prayers. The 
three blocks between Fifth and 
Lenox Avenues from 135th St. 
to 132nd St. are being demol- 
ished to make way for a middle 
income housing project under 
Title One of the Housing Act of 
1949. The purpose of this act is 
slum clearance. The rebuilder, 
who only recently acquired this 
property, is naturally reluctant 
to spend on repairing buildings 
which have been allowed to de- 
cay for the past twenty-five 
years, and which are shortly to 
be torn down. But we do think 
that in his haste to demolish the 
area and begin building anew he 
has shown scant regard for the 
tenants, and has encouraged sit- 
uations which might force peo- 
ple to take any kind of housing 
in order to get out of the area, 
thus removing from himself the 
obligation of obtaining for them 
housing which is decent, safe, 
and sanitary. So buildings go 
unheated, without hot water, 
without proper garbage collec- 
tions, rat infested, waterlogged 
by leaky plumbing, and the peo- 
ple must put up with these con- 
ditions because there is no place 
to go. 

“A AAY CANA’S CHRIST turn 

all your water into wine,” 

is a thought that frequently 
comes to mind this month when 
we consider the recent nuptials 
of Dick Kramer and Maria Ciot- 


New York 37, N. Y. 


ti, who are at present honey- 
mooning at Blessed Martin 
Farm; and those to be (which 
in fact will be when this paper 
is published), of Tony Haetten- 
schwiller and Evelyn Davis, and 
of Owen McGowen and Pat Mac- 
Gill. We hope that the cacoph- 
ony of the schola, composed of 
staff and vols, won’t cause the 
brides and grooms to faint away 
at the altar. 

Frank Sheed at Outer Circle 

The commencement of “Outer 
Circle’ next month is an event 
which we are all looking forward 
to with considerable interest. 
This group meets at Earl Hall 
in Columbia University every 
Sunday night till May. A church 
doctrine is defended by one of 
the staff or vols, followed by a 
question period during which 
Mr. Frank Sheed takes the part 
of the chief heckler. After the 
discussion Mr. Sheed takes the 
podium and explains any points 
which may not have been clearly 
presented. As this is a Marian 
year the theology of the Church 
concerning the Virgin Mother of 
Christ has been considered a 
possible subject. I think it would 
be quite fitting. 

Photographer Loose 
ISITORS AT THE HARLEM 
HOUSE who hear odd click- 

ings, or see a man crawling un- 
der a table, or standing on a 
chair, please don’t think that 
you wandered into the wrong 
bar. It’s only Francis Moore, 
freelance photographer, who is 
making up an article on Friend- 
ship House which he hopes to 
sell to some magazine. We wish 
you luck, Frank. (We’re always 
looking for publicity.) Frank 
Broderick who has recuperated 
from the operation that the 
Washington House enjoyed so 
much strode in one day last 
week and spent an afternoon 
here. Another visitor from 
Washington was John Connors 
who looked in to say hello. We 
also had a visitor from Chicago, 
Mabel Knight, and Elio Gasper- 
etti from Detroit. 
Pants and Shoes Needed 

As usual the clothing room in 
Harlem is suffering from a 
shortage tf men’s clothes, es- 
pecially pants and large size 
shoes. If any readers have a 
pair of shoes with a few months 
wear still in them, send them to 
us, treat yourself to a new pair, 
and thus be doubly blessed. Re- 
store a few soles to Christ. 

—Bob Shay 


Harlem Friendship House Workers 





Left to right: Matt Masle, Frances McGonigale, Audrey Perry, 


Dick Kemp, Patricia Mogan and neighbor child, 
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New-Born Baby Stays Overnight 
SHREVEPORT FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


1525 Milam Street 

URING FEBRUARY, we will 

have a program at Friend- 
ship House of Shreveport! We 
spent the month of January 
painting and fixing our little 
Friendship House and planning 
our activities. 

The house is now clean and 
colorful and, we think, quite at- 
tractive. It taxed our ingenuity 
to deal with the walls. They are 
just rough plank wood without 
plaster over which canvas (looks 
like cheesecloth) had been tacked 
and then wall papered. The pa- 
per was very old and sagging, 
so some of the worst we re- 
moved and tacked up new can- 
vas and then papered with odds 
and ends of wall paper and then 
painted. This was a long proc- 
ess! We left on any paper we 
thought we possibly could and 
we have our fingers crossed that 
it doesn’t crack and fall. 

Larry Pausback, who will be 
with us permanently after April, 
came down from the Washing- 
ton house to get this house in 
order. He stayed with the Dr. 
Joe Holoubeks and we are most 
grateful to them for their hos- 
pitality. Larry came with a 
complete collection of tools and 
an equal amount of know-how. 
Mary and I were the unskilled 
assistants—but we learned! 
AN? WE HAD OTHER HELP- 

ERS. Mr. George Beaure- 
guard gave us a good share of 
his free time and brought two 
of his sons along on Saturdays. 
Then, early one dark Tuesday 
morning as I was leaving the 
house for Mass a voice from the 
shadows asked “Could you tell 
us where 1525 Milam is?” and 
there were Diane Zdunich and 
Lorraine Belchak, two Chicago 
volunteers who came down to 
spend a week’s vacation. My, 
how they worked on their vaca- 
tion, valiantly protesting that 
this kind of work was fun! 

During January we spent long 
afternoons at staff meetings 


Shreveport, La. 
planning our beginning activi- 
ties. Then we consulted with 
some of our friends, and we 
have set up a program. This 
will not be an official opening, 
but an opportunity for all inter- 
ested Shreveporters to get to 
know one another and to dis- 
cuss, learn, and understand ra- 
cial problems and Friendship 
House and then we will work 
together from there. 

We are organizing activities 
which will be similar to those 
held in other Friendship Houses. 
We have two general aims: 1. 
To make all activities interracial 


-and 2. to have as many people 


as possible participate in the 
planning, running, and organiz- 
ing of the program. We will 
have the forums, a lending li- 
brary, children’s activities, and 
we will give material assistance 
where we can, and finally we 
will work for better social con- 
ditions for all. 


New-Born Baby for Night 
UST BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 
we were privileged to have 
a new-born baby spend the night 
with us. Mary Jean Rhoque was 
just two hours old when Dr. 
Jean Brierre came to our door 
with her asking if we would take 
her in. Dr. Brierre is on the 
staff of the Physicians and Sur- 
geons Hospital, the first Negro 
doctor to be on the staff of any 
of the hospitals in Shreveport. 
He cannot practice in any of the 
other hospitals. Physicians and 
Surgeons Hospital does not have 
maternity cases but when com- 
plications arose in this case and 
Dr. Brierre could not bring the 
patient to any other hospital, 
Physicians and Surgeons per- 
mitted him to operate there on 
condition that he would take 
the baby elsewhere. So bright 
and beautiful Mary Jean spent 
her first twelve hours of life at 
Friendship House. 
—Anne Foley 





Convent Has Gym for Indians 
NATIONAL OFFICE OF FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


4233 S. Indiana Ave, 
ERHAPS IT WAS THE FACT 
that Friendship House, Can- 

ada, is to begin a new center in 

the Yukon, working with Indians 
in the spring, which made me 
determined to visit St. Therese’s 

Mission on a recent trip to 

northern Minnesota. The diffi- 

culty we had traveling over 
twenty-eight miles of icy pave- 
ment to reach the Indian reser- 
vation, outside Onamia, Minne- 
sota, was well repaid. We had 
an opportunity to meet Sister 

Laura and Sister Mary Alice, 

and some of the young people of 

the Mission, and to hear of the 
fine work that is being done. 
‘We arrived at St. Therese’s 

on a Sunday afternoon about 2 

o’clock, just as a group of about 

twenty teen-age boys were be- 
ginning to practice. basket-ball 


. in a large new, barn-shaped 


building, one of two units at the 
Mission. One of Sister Laura’s 


Chicago 15, Ill. 


first questions to me, as she 
continued trying to patch up a 
little hole in the floor, (appar- 
ently caused by roller-skating 
which the younger children have 
earlier in the day) was “Do you 
have trouble getting enough 
money to heat your Friendship 
Houses?” Her question was not 
hard to understand. Outside it 
was bitterly cold, and funds are 
not so fast in coming to keep 
the Center going. The gymna- 
sium gave indication that a min- 
imum had been spent for heat. 
Sister Worked Alone 

HE MISSION WAS BEGUN 

thirteen years ago, when Bish- 
op Busch of the St. Cloud dio- 
cese asked the Benedictine nuns 
to start a Center on the reserva- 
tion. St. Therese’s has only re- 
cently added the prized recrea- 
tion building to the small, white 
house, a combination home for 

(Continued on Page 6) 





Cusiiltel of Seni eon 


FTER THE DAYS of Mary’s purification, a 
of Moses, were accomplished; they carried | 
to present Him to the Lord; as it is written in t 
Every male opening the womb shall be called 
and to offer a sacrifice, according as it is writte 
Lord, a pair of turtle doves, or two young pi 
there was a man in Jerusalem named Simeon, 
just and devout, waiting for the censolation 
Holy Ghost was in him. And he had received 2 
Holy Ghost, that he should not see death befo 
Christ of the Lord. And he came by the Spir 
And when they brought in the child Jesus, to d 
to the custom of the law, he also took Him | 
blessed God, and said: ae 
‘OW DOST THOU DISMISS Thy servant, O 
cording to Thy word; Because mine eyes ha 
tion, which Thou has prepared in the sight of : 
of revelation to the Gentiles and the glory of 
(Gospel from the Mass for Candlemas— 





Recession Hits Poor in 
ST. PETER CLAVER CENT 
814 7th St. S.W. Washi 


N MID-WINTER MORN- _the family 
INGS the early riser may JBoly Family 
watch with wonder as the sun | Sunday help 


like a huge golden kettle casts “for the fam 
up great clouds of glorious  trué “grass 
steam until finally it bubbles { Which can r 
over the brim, flooding the world # the-ground vu 
with waves of flashing gold to Of grace the 
warm the shivering world of mental life 
men. These winter days of — bring childr« 
lengthening light bring the © font, the we 
grand climax of the cycle of the and then to 
Incarnation in the liturgical year _ Vital fragras 
with the feast of the Purificatio: . 

when the Church contempla 
the “Light of a Revelation 
the Gentiles” which, too, floods 








a world of men’ shivering in eceke on The 
darkness. ily Apostola' 
Family Changes Things the followin 
This is a time when one real- home of Mi 
Sisson who | 


izes more deeply that the Incar- 
nation is the central fact of his- 
tory and how profoundly it has 
altered all human affairs. The 
Epiphany liturgy calls for @ 
manifestation of Christ in 
of twentieth-century’ life tha 
are deeply secularized, namely 


Mear Acocce 
‘an afternoo 
eir eight 
ught hot 
the fam 
of va 
(Contin 
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Carl Merschel 


’s purification, according to the law 
ed;they carried Jesus to Jerusalem, 
; it is written in the law of the Lord: 
b shall be called holy to the Lord; 
ing as it is written in the law of the 
or two young pigeons. And behold 
n named Simeon, and this man was 
the consolation of Israel, and the 
he had received an answer from the 
»t see death before he had seen the 
‘ame by the Spirit into the temple. 
child Jesus, to do for him according 
also took Him into his arms, and 


} 


Thy servant, O Lord, in peace, ac- 
use Mine eyes have seen Thy salva- 
in the sight of all nations, A light 
und the glory of Thy people Israel. 
for. Candlemas Day, Feb. 2) 





Poor in D. C. 
LAVER CENTER 








Washington 24, D. C. 


the family and race relations. 
Holy Family Sunday and Cana 
Sunday help us to see the need 


“for the family apostolate as a 


trué “grass roots” apostolate 
‘ which can remake society from 


» the-ground up. As a community 


of grace the family draws sacra- 
mental life in matrimony to 
bring children to the baptismal 
font, the womb of the Church, 
and then to rear them in the 
‘vital fragrance of the Christian 
e. 
‘H THOUGHTS WE gath- 
d from the Monday eve- 
talk of Lieut. Harold Fo- 
ecke on The Future of the Fam- 
ily Apostolate and from a visit 
the following Sunday to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Elbert 
Sisson who live on a small farm 
mear Acocceek, Md. Spending 







an afternoon with them and 
waheir eight lovely children 


ught home the realization 
the family apostolate has a 
of vast possibilities. The 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Family Brings Home Own Baby 
And Others From Hospital 








BLESSED MARTIN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


3310 N. Williams Avenue 
VERY INTERESTING and 
enjoyable evening was given 

us by Mrs. William Newton 

when she reviewed for us the 
book “Be Not Solicitous,”’ edited 
by Maisie Ward. She warned us 
that she would not limit her re- 
marks to the book but would 
like to add what she termed 

“sidelights on the Providence of 

God and family life.” She told 

us of an inspiring example of 

this trust in God with which she 
was personally acquainted. An 
ex-naval officer and his wife (he 
now works in the laboratory at 
the University of California) 
who, not being blessed with chil- 
dren during their first years of 
marriage, adopted two boys, 
then had children of their own. 
With each addition to the family 


‘they brought home with them 


from the hospital, not just their 
own child, but one or two other 
babies—unwanted and of, varied 
national and racial backgrounds. 
The children were fondly re- 
ferred to by the parish priest as 
the “twelve apostles,”’ which ap- 
pellation is no longer appropri- 
ate since the advent of number 
thirteen. 


Mrs. Newton said she had had 
the privilege of visiting their 
home a couple of years ago and 
that it was filled with peace and 
love and joy. It seemed to me to 
be a wonderful reflection of the 
goodness of God which, of its 
nature, diffuses itself and in so 
doing~loses nothing. 


Good Film on Jewish Feasts 

“WOUR NEIGHBOR CELE- 
BRATES,” a film explain- 

ing the Jewish holidays which 
we borrowed from the Anti-De- 
famation League, helped to give 
us a better understanding of the 
religion of some of our friends 
and a greater appreciation of 
our own. Beautifully done in 
Technicolor and with sound 
track, one could easily see how 
our Christian liturgy developed 
from the ritual and chants of 
the Old Law. It brought to mind 
Christ’s words, “I have come not 
to destroy but to fulfill—”. 

One of the Jewish feasts giv- 
ing a timely example of this par- 
allel is “Hanukkah” or the Feast 
of Dedication, also known as the 
Feast of Lights. During the 
eight-day festival, candles are 
lighted by the father of the fam- 
ily and prayers and songs are 
offered in thanksgiving for the 
liberation of the Temple from 
the hands of the enemy. It is 
customary at this time to give 
presents to the children and hold 
family and community parties in 
addition to temple services. This 
holiday occurs in the latter part 
of December and seems to fore- 
shadow our feast when the Ori- 
ent brightness of eternal Light 
liberates us from the “darkness 
and the shadow of death” and 
humanity’ becomes dedicated as 
the temple of God. 

Thanks for Christmas Gifts! 
WHICH REMINDS ME that 

we wish to take this oppor- 





Portland 12, Oregon 


tunity to thank all those who 
helped make our Christmastide 
a very joyful one: to Evelyn 
Enos and Virginia Sheppard who 
collected quantities of food for 
our Christmas baskets which we 
distributed; to Mr. George Zen- 
ner and associates who fur- 
nished the meat for the same 
cause; to Mr. and Mrs. Finley 
Thomas, Mr. James Grey and 
Hugh Gearin and others who de- 
livered the baskets. And a great 
deal of gratitude goes to the 
students of Holy Child and Im- 
maculata Academies who deco- 
rated our “hall” and entertained 
at our children’s party. Many 
thanks also to all: who helped 
make our Christmas breakfast a 
success. This took place imme- 
diately following Midnight Mass 
which we attended at our parish 
church with friends and vols. 
To our mind this was just about 
the happiest gathering we have 
had for some time! 


Mobile Christmas Display 

NE NOTABLE CHRISTMAS 

ATTRACTION was our win- 
dow display—a Nativity scene 
executed in “mindless wire 
work” and “mobiles” by Father 


John Domin and his students at — 


Central Catholic High School. 
Though it evoked varied—and 
some controversial — reactions, 
we personally considered it most 
fitting because its simplicity, del- 
icacy and gaiety most appropri- 
ately expressed the dignity and 
love and joy which God ha~ be- 
stowed on us in the Incarnation. 


Audrey Has Polio 


. We are sorry to report some 
sad news: Audrey Zaworsky, 
our friend and fellow apostle, is 
in the Portland Isolation Hos- 
pital, very ill with polio. And 
we have lost another staff work- 
er in Ed Conroy who had to re- 
turn to the East due to his fa- 
ther’s death. We ask your pray- 
ers for them. 
We Need Staffworkers 

This house has its own special 
type of poverty—the poverty of 
workers. Our other houses are 
located in old and overcrowded 
cities—cities rife with ghettos, 
tenements and destitution. Our 
workers: there have intimately 
experienced actual physical 
want. Compared to this one finds 
no ghettos, few tenements and 
little destitution out here in the 
“great open spaces.” For this 
we thank God but sometimes 
worry about our easy physical 
set-up. (To be sure, Friendship 


House itself is a flimsy building - 


with third-rate plumbing and 
heating facilities and without 
storage space or closets.) We 
have never wanted for any basic 
necessity but we live in a spiritu- 
ally impoverished atmosphere of 
smug materialism, more ramp- 
ant here perhaps because condi- 
tions are materially better for 
a greater number of people. This 
leads some to the fallacy that 
they don’t need God. 

But we are in need—in dire 
need —of staff and volunteer 


“Winter Sea” 


CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP ROUSE 
Chicago (5, Ill, 


4233 S. Indiana Avenue 


RACHEL CARSON WAS DE- 

SCRIBING the hazards of 
winter to a tiny marine plant in 
her fine book, “The Sea Around 
Us.” The plant “must tide itself 
over this season as best it can. 
It faces a stark problem of sur- 
vival, with no opportunity to in- 
crease, a problem of keeping 
alive the spark of life by form- 
ing tough protective spores 
against the stringency of win- 
ter, a matter of existing in a 
dormant state in which no de- 
mands shall be made on an en- 
vironment that already with- 
holds all but the most meager 
necessities of life.’ 


It is an idea which lingers in 
the mind of a Friendship House 
worker—especially at Christmas. 
The stark problem of survival 
is faced daily by the people we 
visited when getting together 
our Christmas basket list. The 
man with seven children, sup- 
porting them on a laborer’s sal. 
ary; he had no extra money for 
toys. The woman with five chil- 
dren whose husband had left 
her; she had already told her 
children that Santa Claus prob- 
ably wouldn’t come, The little 
boy down the street who an- 
swered when we asked him what 
Santa Claus was going to bring 
him, “whatever my mother can 
afford.” The kids learn early 
not to expect things. The good 
things, the new toys, are for the 
others. There’s no use ever ex- 
pecting them. 


Then there is the terrible 
shame of giving things to peo- 
ple. With each face to face gift 
you feel the dignity of a man 
being delicately chipped away 
by an invisible, relentless pick— 
unless there is that hard, pro- 
tective coat of scorn which 
makes receiving a little easier to 
take. All the encyclicals about 
a living wage, and the admin- 
istering of justice, not charity, 
spin through your mind and St. 
Vincent’ de Paul’s insight that 
it is only the extreme kindness 





As Others See Us 
ANN STULL WAS RE- 

TURNING from a trip 
one day with a group of chil- 
dren from Friendship House 
in Portland, Oregon. A friend 
who was on the bus reported 
the following comment from 
a woman fellow passenger 
after Ann and the children 
had left the bus: 

“My, they have such large 
families! And now they even 
have white maids to take care 
of them!” 











workers. Perhaps because the 
need for social reform is less ap- 
parent, workers are not so easily 
attracted to our work. It is al- 
ways easier to get people to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked 
and shelter the homeless than 
to enlist their aid in working for 
equal job opportunities, decent 
living wages and adequate hous- 
ing for all. 

With ‘the aid of faith we can 
recognize God’s will in this par- 
ticular deprivation yet we think 
it is also His will that we ask 
Him to alleviate the condition. 


- Sometimes our troubles persist 


because we fail to do our part 
by prayer and penance. We beg 
you to join us in our plea to Our 
Father for workers for Portland 
Friendship House. 

—Ellen Rehkopf 


. keen, 
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of the giver which takes the 
sting out of having to receive 
charity. 
LOT OF THE KIDS have 
developed their “hard, pro- 
tective spores” even by the time 
they are old enough to come to 
our children’s parties. They don’t 
want gifts—they crave them. 
And they want money because 
it buys all the things other kids 
take for granted. Some of the 
little boys down the block came 
in to help us clean up after the 
parties, and after they left the 
donation jar in the kitchen was 
empty. How can boys learn to 
steal so early? It’s easy. Just 
cram a family of seven into two 
rooms, let the mother stay away 
all day, every day at work, be 
sure the kids never have a new 
toy or any pennies for candy— 
and it won’t be hard for the kids 
to learn to steal. : 
Some of the kids try to get 
jobs. But in an area where 60,- 
000 people live in one square 
mile and where the high wall of 
segregation allows only a very 
small seepage into less dense 
areas, the competition for jobs— 
even for boys of eight years—is 
The boys stand around 
the High-Low Food Store on 
43rd Street on Saturday morn- 
ings with old baby buggies try- 
ing to earn tips for wheeling 
bundles home. There seem to 
be more kids than customers. 
And all the most exquisite 
capabilities of the human mind 
and the human heart lie dor- 
mant in these children, and will 
remain dormant. They will live 
all their lives in a winter sea, 
“in which no demands shall be 
made on an environment that 
already. withholds all but the 
most meager necessities of life.” 
Which ones will develop the 
shell necessary to live in some 
of the sub-human conditions ex- 
isting in a segregated commu- 
nity, and which ones will find 
the strain too great? In 15 or 
20 years which one will come in 
the front door of Friendship 
House with the dragging, weary 
gait of the alcoholic, all his hu- 
man appetites reduced to one? 
It is so much easier for a col- 
ored man to get a bottle of whis- 
key than to get a job, an edu- 
cation, or a home in a white 
man’s society. 
—Ann O’Reilly 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


City Services Refused to Negro Project 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lice Jury). The Police Jury has 
no zoning authority .. . it does 
not have power, for instance, to 
prevent Negroes’ occupying any 
property in the county ... but 
it found a way to express op- 
position. The Jury passed a res- 
olution December 17 by a vote 
of 18-1 requesting that Shreve- 
port’s City Council refuse mu- 
nicipal services (sewage, light, 
gas) to Clarke Terrace. 

If the city refuses these serv- 
ices to the development, it would 
mean the end of it as the con- 
tractor could not furnish such 
facilities at the $5,700 price. 

When the Police Jury’s resolu- 
tion was presented to the City 
Council on December 22, the 
Council stated that no formal 
request for such services had 
been made to it, and until such 
request was made, they would 
take no action. To date, that is 
the status of things, but most 
observers believe that in the 
present climate of public opinion 
Clarke Terrace, as originally 
planned, will never become a 
reality. Paul O‘Brien, a leader 
in interracial affairs, appealed 
to the Police Jury to reconsider 
its decision but without success. 

Lone dissenting voter on the 
Police Jury was Thomas P. Fitz- 
gerald. He explained his stand 
with the following statement. 
His willingness and that of Mr. 
O’Brien to oppose the resolution 
is the only encouraging note in 
the whole affair. Here is Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s statement: 


Thomas P. Fitzgerald’s State- 
ment of His Stand 


When I was elected and took 
my oath as a member of this 
jury, I promised that I would 
always vote my convictions, and 
I also feel that I should make 
my position clear, particularly 
when my position is apparently 
as unpopular as it will appear. 
I believe that it is only fair to 
the people to state my reasons 
so they will know where I stand. 


Born in Community 

I was born and reared in this 
community. My children were 
born here and I expect to con- 
tinue to live here and to die 
here. As we all know, this is the 
third time this matter has been 
before the Jury and I believe 
that we are all agreed that the 
Jury has no authority in regard 
to the matter. 


First, I want to say that I 


think the proposed resolution 
represents an unwarranted and 
improper interference with the 
affairs of the City, and just as 
we would not like the City Coun- 
cil to make suggestions as to 
how we ran our business and 
what road should be opened or 
closed, I don’t believe that we, 
as one public body should inter- 
fere with the affairs of another 
public body. 
Wanted for Whites 

It has been stated that the 
proposed subdivision should be 
stopped because of inadequate 
sewage facilities, but this is con- 
tradicted by the statement that 
efforts were made to have the 
property developed as a white 
subdivision. 

As to the danger to law and 
order, I don’t believe any such 
danger exists. I have complete 
confidence in all of the people 
of our community and in our 
sheriff and his officers. We have 
adequate laws to prevent any 
such violations of law and order 
and I honestly don’t believe that 
any would result. 

In my opinion, these matters 
are merely technicalities and the 
opposition is entirely to the de- 


velopment uf the proposed sub- 
division as a Negro subdivision. 


Slums for Colored 
As a citizen of this commu- 
nity, I know that one of our 
most desperate needs is for addi- 
tional housing facilities for our 
colored citizens. We all know of 


the slum areas that presently 
exist in our city and which can- 
not be eliminated because other 
housing is not available to take 
their place. The proposed sub- 
division represents one of our 
few opportunities to secure such 
housing. 

At this time of the year, our 
thoughts are turned to Christ- 
mas and we recall how many, 
many years ago a young couple 
were unable to secure lodgings 
at the inn because there was no 
space, and a Child was born in 
a stable; a Child who grew up 
to manhood and suffered and 
died for men that they might be 
saved from their sins; Who 
taught a message of love, of 
brotherly love for all men. 

When faced with a question 
such as this, and looking into 
my own conscience to decide 
what I should do, I often try to 
think what He would have done 
in a similar situation. I believe 
that if Jesus Christ were a mem- 
ber of this Jury, He -vould vote 
against the proposed resolution, 
and that is what I will do. 





Audrey Perry, former Staff- 
worker, now with Regina Coeli 
Bookstore, and Margaret Bevins, 
director of Harlem Friendship 
House. 


Convent Has Gym 
(Continued from Page 4) 
the sisters as well as the scene 
of.a multitude of activities. For 
over ten of the thirteen years, 
Sister Laura has lived and 
worked alone, getting to know 
the families, and trying to help 
them meet their problems and 

needs more effectively. 


Broad Program 

HE PROGRAM REMINDED 

ME a little of a Friendship 
House. There is a recreation 
program for the children, after- 
school and on week-ends. There 
is a Mother’s Club which meets 
every Thursday afternoon. There 
is clothing distribution. There 
are classes. Realizing that the 
families do have human needs, 
the Sisters try to meet them. 
That is why the combination 
gymnasium - auditorium - church 
is such a joy to them. They 
realize how great the children’s 
need is for a place to play and 
to challenge their talents. Fam- 
ilies are visited in their one- 
room cabin homes, which dot the 
area. Traveling from home to 
home as well as to Mass in town 
each morning is done in a little 
old car which makes the series 
of Friendship House ‘“Christo- 
phers” look youthful. There is 
begging—for clothing to be giv- 
en out, for materials, for relig- 
ious articles and for funds—for 
while some help is obtained from 
the diocese it is not nearly 
enough to keep the Mission go- 
ing. 

One evening a week, the pas- 
tor from Onamia conducts an in- 
quiry class in the living room of 
the house. And on Sundays, 


now, Mass is held in the gym- 
nasium, 


Young People Go to Cities 

HE ENTHUSIASM with 

which the two nuns face their 
work is not built on apparent 
success. Realistically, Sister 
Laura confided in us that they 
hadn’t seen much influence of 
their efforts, nor have they had 
many converts. And of the few 
they have had, for the most part 
young people, some have left to 
work in the cities. This may not 
be a real loss, but it makes the 
setting up of a little Christian 
community more difficult. The 
teaching of young people toward 
a new way of life presents prob- 
lems insofar as it is so hard to 
do, still retaining the strengths 
in the family and parental au- 
thority. Often there is fear and 
mistrust on the part of the 
older generation who strive hard 


to keep to many of the tribal 
customs and beliefs. 

When I tried to explain our 
work at Friendship House, Sister 
kept comparing us to the Taber- 
nacle Alliance workers, lay Prot- 
estant workers in the area. I 
kept assuring her that while we 
were lay people, we were Cath- 
olics, knowing too that we have 
something in common with the 
two sisters and their huge task. 
Our work does not have the 
loneliness of the country which 
the one, and now the two sisters 
face, but it does have the same 
accent on human dignity, and 
the challenge of trying to bring 
unity and understanding. I come 
back to Friendship House, a lit- 
tle more aware of the difficulties 
of working “that all may be 
one,” but encouraged and 
spurred on by the view of an- 
other group, trying to be “wit- 
nesses to Christ.” 

—Betty Schneider 
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Prejudiced Act Is 
Weapon to Enemy 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Vice- 

President Nixon after his 
tour of the Far East said, 
“Every act of prejudice in this 
country hurts America as much 
as an agent who turns over a 
weapon to the enemy ... Amer- 
icans must wipe out racial dis- 
crimination and make their dem- 
ocratic message clear to win free 
Asia’s support in the fight 
against Communism.” 

Nixon mentioned two influen- 
tial Asians who visited the Unit- 
ed States. One dislikes the 
United States because during a 
visit here a driver ordered him 
to the rear of the bus because 
his skin was not white. The 
other, more favorable to Amer- 
ica, said a white man gave up 
his place in a restaurant line to 
let him and his wife have a 
table. 








Recession... 
(Continued from Page 5) 
family can directly or indirectly 
solve so many problems arising 
from secularism, especially in 
education, race relations and the 
work life of man. We saw how 
young children meet racism in 
their early social life at school 
and play and solve it through 
the grace inherent in a truly 
Christian home. The mandate to 
the family apostolate is that 
given by Mary at Cana, “What- 
soever He shall say to you, do 
ye.” This is the command which 
will change the sad waters of 
secularism into the wine of holy 
joy to slake the thirst of twen- 
tieth-century man. 

Of late we have had opportu- 
nity to help many families in our 
neighborhood. There is an eco- 
nomic recession in the District 
which hit our area early and 
sharply. There is a dearth of 
jobs, and it is increasingly dif- 
ficult for needy families to re- 
ceive public assistance. Such 
families must of necessity turn 
to us for aid and we have helped 
them to the limit of our meager 
resources. There are days when 
one is Ied to think that all Wash- 
ington is hungry. Strangely 
enough, the newspapers have re- 
ported that while nationally the 
cost of living has slightly de- 
clined, it has slightly risen here. 
The price of bread for instance 
was just raised one cent. These 
cold statistics hide the story of 
heartaches and hunger of the 
poor we must meet daily and 
hourly. The Christmas season 
was a kind of lush period for 
donations. We went about mer- 
rily helping all who came with a 
kind of “secure” feeling that all 
was well. But that is not the 
F.H. way of life! It seems that 
God wants us to share intimate- 
ly the insecurity of those we 
serve. 

“A Fine Howdy-Do!” 

NE DAY OUR DIRECTOR 

in his usual gay manner 
came to dinner singing those 
light, airy bars from The Mikado 
“That’s a howdy-do. That’s a 
howdy-do, that’s a fine howdy- 
do.’”” When we asked what was 
the fine “howdy-do,” he stated 
that we were “practically broke.” 
So we immediately began a no- 
vena to “Our Lady of Consola- 
tion” for funds. That, dear read- 
er, is the F.H. way of life. At 
press time we were praying ur- 
gently and confidently. Again 
the thought came to us “What- 
soever He shall say unto you, do 
ye.” Mary always helps the 
poor. 

Family to Better Home 

NE RECENT OPPORTU- 

NITY to help a family af- 


Welcome Home! 





" Matt Masle, left, of Harlem Friendship House, welcomes back 


Herman Creary, a former staffworker who is now in the air force. 
He has just returned from England and is now in Tampa, Florida. 








forded us great consolation. We 
were able to provide the funds 
for the first family to be relo- 
cated from Area “B” to move 
to a decent dwelling in a public 
housing project. Area “B” is 
part of a huge redevelopment 
plan for southwest Washington. 
This area is to be razed and re- 
built. We are now preparing to 
aid with advice and whatever 
other means we may have, all 
needy families to be relocated. 
The whole problem promises to 
grow larger as the year ad- 
vances. “God is good” is a say- 
ing frequently heard at F.H. We 
constantly witness the truth of 
this saying and through the 
works of mercy we never lack 
occasion to bring home the real- 
ity of it to desperate men tempt- 
ed to doubt it. 


News Items 

A few news items culled from 
a list of recent activities follow: 

® A new volunteers council has 
been elected. The members are 
Loretta Butler, dean, and Mary 
Houston and Francis Pohlhaus. 

® In January the director and a 
Staffer gave a talk to a group 
at Trinity College. We would be 
glad to answer more requests 
for lectures, 

® Fr. Brice Inglesby, C.P., has 
been giving interesting classes 
in clay modeling to adults to 
prepare them to teach the chil- 
dren who are associated with 
our program. We just procured 
a nice new kiln from the Navy 
to fire the artifacts which will 
pour forth from the hands of 
young artists. 

®Fr. Thomas Harte, C.SS.R., 
gave an open forum tak of 
broad scope and vision on The 
Interracial Apostolate. 

® James Guinan, Director of 
the Center, spent a belated but 
pleasant holiday in New York 


which brought him to two wed- 
dings of old friends of F.H. here 
and there. Best wishes to Eve- 
lyn Davis and Tony Haettensch- 
weller and to Pat McGill and 
Owen MacGowan! 

® Fr. Glover of the White Fa- 
thers of Africa gave a vivid talk 
on Charles de Foucald, one of 
the most inspiring figures in re- 
cent Catholic history. 

Vols Sell 300 C.I.’s 

The vols have turned out well 
in all this winter weather to sell 
the Catholic Interracialist. About 
ten came to spend an adventur- 
ous morning selling at St. Fran- 
cis Xavier Church and sold the 
amazing number of three hun- 
dred copies! New vols never for- 
get their first experiences sell- 
ing the C.I. from before day- 
break until afternoon. 

Miss Joan Morris of The Com- 
pany of St. Paul showed a beau- 
tiful film, Symbolic Candles. She 
makes her own films, drawing 
every picture herself. Viewing 
this new-type, animated film of 
Christ’s passion and resurrection 
is a vivid, inspiring experience. 

Peggy Bevins, Director of F.H. 
in Harlem, came back to the 
Center for a visit in January 
and had a fine time visiting old. 
friends here. 

Late news flash! The owner 
of the flat used by the interra- 
cial group of lady Staffers near 
St. Dominic’s notified us that 
they will have to move as he 
wishes to resume occupancy. If 
you know of a place, kindly give 
us a ring, or if you do not, pray 
for this intention. 

Archbishop O’Boyle gave us 
a very generous donation for 
our Christmas program. Thanks 
very much to him, and to all 
who made our Christmas pro- 
gram possible! 

—Bud Gerrety 
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CATHOLIC INTERKACIALIST 


The New Tower of Babel 


Serpent's Wisdom for Families 


STRETCHING THE FAMILY 
INCOME, by Robert and Hel- 
en Cissel. Wagner Inc. $3. 
HERE IS A SAYING IN VER- 

MONT which is a reminder 
of the day when life in New 

England was difficult and when 

men had to meet their problems 

with a resourcefulness which is 
seldom seen nowadays. The say- 
ing is called the Vermonter’s 

Creed, and it goes like this: ‘Fix 

it up, wear it out, make it do, 

do without.” We can imagine 
that at one time the farm and 
town dweller had the skills to 
carry out this creed very well. 


But today, the descendants of 
these folks are as dependent 
upon the chain store and the 
serviceman as are their urban 
neighbors. The world has 
changed, and with it, the tasks 
once performed in the home and 
neighborhood have passed into 
the factory and service agencies. 
Specialization is apparently the 
price paid for an industrial civ- 
ilization like ours. 


E AREN’T LAMENTING 
the passing of the “good 
old days’ when Daddy and 
Grandpa would build the house 
and make all its repairs or when 
Mother and Grandma could 
make clothes—from the back of 
the sheep to the back of the 
child. We don’t want to turn 
back the clock and return to the 
“simple” life of our forefathers. 
That isn’t possible—and it’s un- 
realistic besides. 

But where everything else has 
become specialized, the family 
remains the one place where it 
pays not to be specialized. It is 
not enough to be an engineer, a 
cook, a psychologist, a financier, 
nurse, or a teacher, alone. Fam- 
ily life involves a little of each 
of these arts and_ sciences. 
Homemakers must be general- 
ists, not specialists, if they are 
to make the wisest use of their 
resources to further their family 
ideals. This is particularly true 
if Christian family life is the 
ideal. 


UT HOW MANY OF US are 
equipped at the time of mar- 
riage in the general knowledge 
and skills necessary to manage 
the many sides of family life? 
In an age of specialization wom- 
en prepare to become steno- 
graphers—and men prepare for 
their particular vocational spe- 
cialty. Where do the skills come 
from for establishing and main- 
taining a household? 
Stretching the Family Income 
is a book designed to help us 
with the economic side of house- 
hold management. Its authors, 
Robert and Helen Cissel, are 
themselves parents of five chil- 
dren and in twenty-three read- 
able chapters tell us something 
of the art of managing a Chris- 
tian family household without 
going bankrupt. In secular 
terms, the book is an introduc- 
tion to what is called ‘consumer 
economics,” or the art of pro- 
tecting yourself from swindlers, 


HELP MISSIONARY 


Rev. Robert R. Vignola, 


O.M., of the Vincentian Fa- 
thers’ Panama Missions needs 
Catholic magazines for his 
mission. He gives them out 


at his church and also at the 
school for the children to take 
home. The Fathers have also 
established bulletin boards 
throughout Colon. Please send 
magazines to him at Box 5085, 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. 





shoddy merchandise, and loan 
sharks. 
Ideals and Serpent’s Wisdom 
Without a doubt, the lay apos- 
tolic movements are full of 
young people who are long on 
ideals but short on the “ser- 
pent’s wisdom” required to stay 
above water in today’s commer- 
cialized civilization. This book 
therefore contains much infor- 
mation useful to those persons 
who would attempt to carry out 
their Christian ideals in mar- 
riage and family life in the face 
of the tremendous odds against 
these institutions presented by 
our society. : 


We all know instances where 
anxiety over financial affairs 
has dampened the best of mar- 
riages. To some of our friends 
it might appear ‘materialistic’ 
to sit down and plan an annual 
budget for the bills and babies 
which come with a Christian 
marriage. But it would seem 
useful to be able to calculate 
the difference between interest 
rates of 11 and 29 per cent in 
deciding how the family wash- 
ing machine will be purchased, 
if one must do so on the install- 
ment plan. To know what is in- 
volved in buying a family home; 
something of how to cut corners 
in the kitchen budget; how to 
make clothes last longer; and 
how to resist high pressure ad- 
vertising may well smooth out 
the rocky parts of family life 
and result in real savings be- 
sides. Throughout the book are 
many suggestions for either cut- 
ting corners or preventing waste 
of money. These range from the 
simple analysis of the economy 
of home haircuts to the complex 
process of property financing. 


This reviewer recommends 
this book as a companion to the 
many which already fill the li- 
braries of our Catholic Action 
Centers—books which deal with 
the liturgy, the spiritual life, 
and Christian family recreation. 
Stretching the Family’ Income, 
if its hints and suggestions are 
observed, might go far in mak- 
ing possible the nobler aspects 
of restoring all things in Christ. 


Cost and Quality 
HERE ARE SEVERAL minor 
points to which we could 
take exception in this book. On 
the practical side, the Cissels 
counsel us that price in depart- 
ment and other stores is not a 
reliable guide to quality. We 
have found the contrary to be 
true in two areas of our own 
family’s experience in clothing, 
and in tableware. As to cloth- 
ing, it is unfortunately true that 
many inexpensive clothes, al- 
though in many cases as durable 
as the more expensive ones, 
leave the parents at the mercy 
of the dry cleaners after they 
are soiled. The best quality chil- 
dren’s clothes can be laundered 
in the family washing machine. 
This is most true of the high 
grade cottons and woolens, and 
certainly not true of most of the 
newer synthetic fabrics and the 
cheaper woolens and cottons. 
Hence we observe—the more ex- 
pensive snowsuit might be the 
cheapest in the long run! 
When it comes to furnishing 
the family table, we’ve found 
thaf stainless steel bowls and 
cups, although initially expen- 
sive, are not only more durable, 
but more beautiful than our for- 
mer agglomeration of cheap 
china and pottery. Some of the 
better quality (and more expen- 
sive) plastic dishes fall into the 
same category of durability and 
long run low cost. 
—Robert Spencer 









Parish Is a Family 
THE SACRAMENTAL SYS- 
TEM is based on the idea 
of the family; each parish is 
a family, and its father is the 
parish priest. The priest at 
the font is the father bringing 
children to life, supernatural 
life. The priest at the altar 
is the father as bread-winner, 
giving the supernatural fam- 
ily, as it gathers round a com- 
mon table, its supernatural 
food. The priest in the con- 
fessional is the father exer- 
cising discipline within the 
family, correcting and train- 
ing up his children. . . . That 
is why many of you are con- 
fusing, really, the whole Cath- 
olic idea when you go off to 
Mass at the Cathedral or the 
Oratory, and don’t know the 
way to your parish church. 
You are breaking up the su- 
pernatural family. 
Ronald A. Knox in “The 
Hidden Stream” (Sheed 
& Ward). 
























How to Judge 
A Novel 


NORMS FOR THE NOVEL, by 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 1953. 
The America Press. $2.00. 

THS BOOK IS NOT a ponder- 

ous treatise on the moral 


evaluation of the novel. It IS 
a lively discussion of how the 
critic AND the reader may eval- 
uate the novel as a work of art 
and as a moral activity. 

Father Gardiner’s five prin- 
ciples for evaluation of a novel 
are worth the attention of every 
Catholic reader. How shall we 
judge a book? If we follow the 
norm of objective charity, we 
judge the author through his 
work and not his work through 
him. 

Must a book be condemned 
because it has objectionable 
parts? How should the author 
portray sin? How explicitly 
may he describe sin? These and 
other interesting questions are 
answered by the author. 

+» Realism—Which Kind? 

Writing about the important 
matter of Realism, the author 
states, “Realism is simply a tech- 
nique, a way of doing things.” 
In literature it is a way of writ- 
ing. It is not a way of thinking. 
The realistic author is one who 
“sets himself the goal of telling 
truth as it is demanded by his 
subject matter.’’ There are re- 
ally two species of realism, natu- 
ralistic and idealistic. The natu- 
ralistic realist denies the exist- 
ence of suprasensible realities. 
He admits no spiritual realities 
and denies free will. Sinee he 
denies spiritual truth, the natu- 
ralist divorces himself from re- 
ality. He actually is not a 
realist. 

THE IDEALISTIC REALISTS 

such as Graham Greene, ac- 
cept spiritual realities and find 
much to say about virtues such 
as Faith, Hope and Charity. 
Catholic realists write about 
people whose human nature is 
elevated by grace and they write 
in an atmosphere of charity. 

Literature instructs informal- 
ly and the principles which give 
direction to its instructional as- 
pects are literary. These prin- 
ciples derive, not from pedagogy 
but from a consideration of what 
art is. Aristotle, with whom all 
Catholic literary people take 
their stand, thought of art as a 
moral activity. The relationship 
between the reality and the ideal 
should be shown. 

Father Gardiner believes that 
the Western literary tradition 







THE NEW TOWER OF 
BABEL, by Dietrich Yon Hilde- 
brand. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$3.00. 

THE NEW TOWER OF 

BABEL is a book of several 
“essays. The dominant theme of 
these essays is that the world 
has reached its present chaotic 
condition because man has at- 
tempted to free himself from his 
position as a creature. In refus- 
ing to recognize anything great- 
er than himself man has only 
succeeded in producing a society 
which is meaningless and dis- 
torted. This is the New Tower 
of Babel. 

Dr. Von Hildebrand traces the 
effect of this arrogance in many 
fields of human activity such as 
education, art, the search for 
truth, and the relationship of 
work to man’s life. 

What are some of the symp- 
toms in the world today which 
support Dr. Von Hildebrand’s 
thesis? This denial of his meta- 
physical position has led man to 
view marriage as something 
with which he can deal accord- 
ing to his arbitrary mood and 
not as a holy bond. Children 
are not considered as gifts from 
God, but as a commodity whose 
production can be _ controlled 
like factory-made items. Human 
life itself is only valuable insofar 
as it is useful to society and 
valueless as soon as it becomes 
inconvenient to sustain it. 

Now this utilitarian attitude 
of man toward his fellow men 
is not new to human thought. 
Indeed, Plato, in his Republic 
had provisions for euthanasia, 
eugenics, and in general a strict 
ordering of man’s life. But the 
difference between Plato’s sys- 
tem and man’s “system” today 
is that Plato’s aim was the com- 
mon good based upon values 
outside man himself. 

Today man has refused to rec- 
ognize the existence of objective 
norms of right and wrong. He 
has become a law unto himself. 
Thus, people governed under 
such a philosophy are subject to 
the arbitrary will of the author- 
ity without recourse. And indi- 
viduals living according to such 
a philosophy view every other 
creature in terms of their own 
pleasure and convenience. 

Von Hildebrand believes, “One 
of the most striking symptoms 
of the attempt to deny our crea- 
turehood is betrayed in the posi- 











still exists. He discusses litera- 
ture as an inspiration. And in 
a chapter on Literature, Under- 
standing, and Charity, he dis- 
cusses the function of Catholic 
letters as an apostolate. He 
quotes the observations of 
Jacques Maritain on “the apos- 
tolate of the pen.’”’ These should 
be read and pondered by all 
Catholic writers. 

The concluding chapter on Lit- 
erature’s Challenge and Creative 
Writing shows how a reader can 
be challenged and how there is 
a creative side to reading. I 
would like to quote from this 
chapter, “The creative reader 
will approach the novel that has 
anything serious to offer (we 
are not speaking of the frothy 
little boy - meets-girl romance) 
with a certain sort of reverence, 
with a willingness to have his 
thoughts challenged in a proper 
way. He will come away from 
such a novel with some small 
(at least) realization that he 
has faced, for the time of. his 


reading experience, the mystery - 


that is human nature. If he has 
faced that, then he has grown 
in intellectual and, very likely, 
in moral, stature.” 

—Virginia Rohr Rowland 
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tion that many men take today 
toward k:iowledge. On one hand, 
the ordinary philosophy of rela- 
tivism affirms as a self-evident 
fact that there is no objective 
truth, on the other hand science 
is set up as a fetish. The con- 
tradiction involved seems to 
have been missed. 

“Another paradox is_ that 
never before has man placed so 
much trust in learning as in our 
time—a time when objective 
truth is ridiculed as an anachro- 
nism. Never was there such a 
hunger for learning, never be- 
fore have so many people felt 
themselves frustrated if prevent- 
ed from studying, never before 
did man believe that everything 
can be acquired by taking 
courses in a subject, and that 
studying is the chief and surest 
way of gaining the ability to 
perform something well. Abili- 
ties based on special gifts, such 
as an understanding of art, are 
believed to be accessible to 
everyone by study.” 

Yes, education is looked upon 
as the panacea for the world’s 
troubles. The contents and 
source of the education matters 
little. This attitude continues to 
grip the minds of men despite 
the fact that in recent years 
some of the “most highly edu- 
cated” nations have vied with 
each other in leading themselves 
down the road to moral anarchy 
and human degradation. 

Von Hildebrand further be- 
lieves that “one of the most 
ominous features of the present 
epoch is undoubtedly the de- 
thronement of truth.” In former 
times all theories were advo- 
cated in the name of truth, even 
erroneous and absurd ideas al- 
Ways appealed to the question 
of truth as the ultimate and de- 
cisive judge. Today truth is 
looked upon as a matter of in- 
difference. What matters is 
whether a position conforms to 
some subjective and arbitrary 
ideology such as the proletarian 
mentality or race feelings. He 
credits Nazism and Communism 
for this latest species of rela- 
tivism. 

In his essay on efficiency and 
holiness the author stresses the 
idea that the primary vocation 
of man is personal sanctity. If 
man judges himself to be worth 
only as much as his performance 
is worth, he necessarily detracts 
from his intrinsic value as a hu- 
man being and a child of God. 
An overemphasis on efficiency 
is but another symptom of man 
losing sight of his position as a 
creature. 

The New Tower of Babel is 
not an easy book to read. How- 
ever, it is a very worthwhile 
book. Von Hildebrand presents 
a profound analysis of what So- 
rokin calls the Crisis of Our 
Age. In this analysis he ex- 
pounds his basic thesis with 
many new and thought-provok- 
ing ideas. The author recognizes 
that man cannot and must not 
play the role of the passive spec- 
tator toward the forces which 
are shaping his world. Man is an 
intelligent, free-willed creature 
who has the duty to study and 
direct the course of history by 
influencing the mentality of his 
epoch, its convictions, and its 
approach to the world. 

—Ed Hark 
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Church's Fight 


(Continued icom Page 3) 
mosity between the peoples, it 
(the Holy See) condemns, unre- 
servedly, hatrcd of the people 
once chosen by God, that hatred 
which is today commonly called 
anti-semitism.” On April 30, 
1938, four days before Hitler 
was to visit Rome, Father Con- 
gar relates, Pope Pius XI left 
the Vatican for Castelgandolfo, 
“stating that he could not 
breathe the air of Rome.” The 
Pope also ordered the closing of 
the Vatican museums during the 
visit, he recalls, and Osservatore 
Romano, the Vatican newspaper, 
“whilst entirely ignoring Hitler’s 
visit to Rome,”’ published a let- 
ter of the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities 
against racism. 

In concluding, the French the- 
ologian declares that there are 
very definitely “factual inequali- 
ties of a cultural, social or po- 
litical nature” among people, but 
not “essential inequalities de- 
pendent on genetic factors... 
All men are equal in essence,” 
he says, “and this is reflected in 
their equality in natural primary 
rights, those comprehended in 
the term ‘dignity of the human 
person’.” Then he asserts: 


“But THERE ARE MEN 

WHO cannot read or do 
not wash, and others who do 
wash and do read. The latter 
are under no obligation to asso- 
ciate with the former for all 
purposes at all costs; they are 
however bound, by the brotherly 
duty created by the unity of the 
human family, to help them to 
educate themselves, and to learn 
to read and wash.” 


In his work, the French priest 
refers to sources ranging from 
the Gospels and official docu- 
ments of the Holy See to the 
1952 Pastoral Letter of the 
Catholic Bishops of South Africa 
and “An American Dilemma,” 
the comprehensive study of the 
Negro in the United States by 
the Swedish sociologist Gunnar 
Myrdal. Father Congar, himself, 
is a member of the Paris prov- 
ince of Dominicans and a pro- 
fessor of fundamental theology. 
He is a frequent contributor to 
theological reviews, among them 
The Thomist, edited by the Do- 
minican Fathers in the United 
States. 

The Catholic Church and 
the Race Question .. . by 
Father Yves Congar, O.P. 
(Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. Price: 40c per copy.) 
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on the staff of the San Jose Hospital. His home is in Los Angeles. 
He wrote “Quest for Dignity,” an autobiography. 
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Uganda ls Seedbed of Apostolate 


By Lydwine van Kersbergen 
(Reprinted from African Jour- 
ney in the Commonweal) 

CROSSED THE BORDER 

into Uganda, the black man’s 
country, in the heart of Africa. 
Here was Africa as I had imag- 
ined it—the lush tropical growth, 
the banana and coffee planta- 
tions, the low papyrus swamps, 
the thick forests, the warm hu- 
mid climate. Arriving in Kam- 
pala, the main city, I was struck 
immediately by the African at- 
mosphere. I saw hundreds of 
Africans bicycling down the 
streets. On Kampala Road I 
passed the women in their vol- 
uminous, brilliantly colored dra- 
peries, balancing the heavy bas- 
kets of produce on their heads 
with superb poise. What a dif- 
ference from the atmosphere of 
Johannesburg! Here the African 
is at home, independent and free, 
unsuppressed. 

Economically, Uganda is pri- 
marily an agricultural country, 
and its agriculture is largely in 
African hands. Uganda would 
delight the heart of a decentral- 
ist, for it is the land of family- 
sized homesteads, the shambas, 
most of them under ten acres. 
I passed many such small hold- 
ings, with their neatly hoed 
patches of cotton, coffee and 
sweet potatoes in between luxu- 
rious clumps of banana trees. 
The land in Uganda belongs to 
the Africans. 

From a social point of view, 
the people are progressive, par- 
ticularly the dominant Buganda 
tribe, who are noted for their 
intelligence and general capabil- 
ity. Everywhere I found an in- 
tense eagerness for education, 
roused to fever heat by the Af- 
rican’s passionate determination 
to meet the white man on an 
equal footing. 


Less Tension in Uganda 

DO NOT MEAN TO SAY that 

there are no problems in 
Uganda. But taken together, 
these conditions spell a certain 
absence of that tension which 
characterizes so much of Africa 
today. There is an atmosphere 
of peace and independence, and 
for the time being at least, the 
people of Uganda have an excep- 
tional opportunity for self-devel- 
opment along African lines. 

The church in Uganda has had 
an almost miraculous growth, 
which parallels in its vitality and 
swift maturing the tropical luxu- 
riance of the country. It was 
only seven years after the seeds 
of the faith were first planted 
that they bore fruit in the twen- 
ty-two Uganda martyrs. When 
Archbishop Henri Streicher, a 
White Father, the first priest in 
the Masaka territory, began his 
work: in 1891, the Church in 
Uganda was in its infancy and 
his own territory had scarcely a 
single Catholic. It is again char- 
acteristic of the quick maturing 
of Uganda Catholicism that for- 
ty years later, the Archbishop 
assisted at the consecration of 
one of his own spiritual sons, 
Joseph Kiwanuka, the first Af- 
rican bishop of modern times. 

There is general agreement 
that the future growth of the 
Church in Africa depends in 
large measure upon the devel- 
opment of a mature, well-in- 
formed laity. From Dec. 8 to 
Dec. 13, 1953, the first African 
Congress on the Lay Apostolate 
will be held in Uganda. Uganda 
today is the seedbed. It may 
well set a pattern for the whole 
continent of a Church fully Cath- 
olic, fully mature, and fully Af- 
rican. That ‘is one of the great 
hopes for Africa and for the 
world. 








Thomas J. Crowe Award to Be Given 


HE CATHOLIC INTERRA- 

CIAL COUNCIL OF CHI- 
CAGO announced the establish- 
ment of the THOMAS J. 
CROWE INTERRACIAL JUS- 
TICE AWARD. It will be given 
annually to the Catholic college 
or university, student organiza- 
tion or individual, who has made 
an outstanding contribution to 
the cause of interracial justice. 

Schools in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Michigan will be 
eligible for the award which will 
be administered by the College 
Program Committee of the 
Catholic Interracial Council, rep- 
resenting 22 colleges and uni- 
versities in four mid-west states. 

Thomas J. Crowe, a founding 
member and past president of 


the Catholic Interracial Council 
of Chicago, died recently at the 
age of 51. A big man with a 
booming voice and deep-religious 
fervor, Mr. Crowe spent much 
of his time spreading the gospel 
of equal rights for every man. 
He named his general contract- 
ing firm the Martin P. Lincoln 
Company, after Abraham Lin- 
coln and Blessed Martin de 
Porres, a Negro Dominican bro- 


ther who is a candidate for 
sainthood in the Catholic 
Church. 


When asked what his religion 
meant to him, Mr. Crowe re- 
plied: “It means I have the 
obligation to afford the right to 
live anywhere to my fellow men 
irrespective of creed, color or 
the land of their forefathers.” 


INTERRACTALIST 


“What do I claim for the 
black man? That which I 
claim for the white man, 


neither more nor less. I 


would blot out the color 


line. Treat Negroes who are 
intellectually inferior to us 
as we treat inferior whites, 
and I shall not complain. 
And as to a radical in- 
feriority in the Negro as 
compared with his white 
brother, we can afford to 
deny it in presence of his 
achievements in the short 
years which have elapsed 
sirice restitution was made 
to him of his freedom... . 

“Let the Negro be our 
equal in the enjoyment of 
all political rights of the 
citizen. The Constitution 


Views of the Month 


Native Sisters at English Convent 
RLU, NIGERIA—Six Sisters of the Congregation of the Most 
Pure Heart of Mary, a native sisterhood maintaining schools 
and hospitals, are_staying at the Convent of the Ladies of Mary 
in Kent, England, while they are preparing for higher educational 
work here. 


lke Praised —Gov't Housing Blamed 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Presi- 

dent Eisenhower was 
praised by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People for re-establish- 
ing the ‘Government. cgntract 
committee policing nondiscrimi- 
nation in Government contracts, 
as well as for his stand against 
segregation in schools on mili- 
tary posts. 


No One Jailed by Fair Hiring Laws > 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—Employers in states having a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices law either like it—saying it has broadened © 

their labor pool—or they are indifferent to it—the law does not 

disturb their business, according to a report made to Congress by 
the National Security Resources Board. 

Eleven states and 12 cities in other states have a F.E.P. law 
which makes it illegal to discriminate in employment against a 
person because of race, creed or national origin. The report said 
that employers did not tend to by-pass state employment agencies 


after the law was passed. 


Cases of alleged discrimination handled by all the state and 
city fair-employment committees have totaled only 5,900 since 
1945. Data is available on 5,200 of these cases. In 54 of these some 
discrimination was found by the commission and in most of them 
settlement was reached by conciliation. In only six cases did a 
commission have to order a stop in hiring practice. No one has 


gone to jail. 


Southern Merchants Want Negro Trade 


OLUMBIA, S, C.—The Wall 

St. Journal recently had an 
article in the center of its front 
page entitled “Southern Mer- 
chants Give More Attention to 
Negro Market.” It mentioned 
radio programs. sponsored by 
Pet Milk and Philip Morris and 
directed at Negro consumers. 
Editor Dan Waring of the 
Charleston, S. C., News and 
Courier, ran a by-lined story by 
a Negro correspondent, he said, 
because “If we’re going to ex- 
pand our circulation we’re going 
to have to sell more papers to 
Negroes here.” 

A large New York advertising 
agency has hired its second Ne- 
gro marketing man. In Charles- 
ton, S. C., the Miserendino Mo- 
tor Company hired a Negro 
salesman. In his first 15 days he 
sold one new Packard, ong new 
Willys and three used cars, In 
the same period a month earlier 
the entire staff sold only four 
used cars to Negroes. 

A Columbia physician has 
noticed the improvement in Ne- 
gro homes he visits. 

But this doesn’t mean that 
Negroes make as much money 
as whites. Southern Negroes 
average about half the income 





“What Do I Claim for the Black Man?" 


Bishop Ireland of St. Paul in 1891 


(Continued from Page 1) 






February, 1954 









gives him those rights; let 
us be loyal to the Constitu- 
tion. If the education of the 
Negro does not fit him to 
be a voter and an office 
holder, let us, for his sake 
and our own, hurry to en- 
lighten him. 

“I would open to the 
Negro all industrial and 
professional avenues — the 
test for his advance being 
his ability, but never his 
color. I would, in all pub- 
lic gatherings, and in all 
public resorts, in halls and 
hotels, treat the black man 
as I treat the white. I might 
shun the vulgar man, what- 
ever his color, but the gen- 
tleman, whatever his color, 
I would not dare push from 


me.” 


































































































But present Government hous- 
ing policies made the Govern- a 
ment “the greatest single force 
in promoting housing segrega- 
tion in the United States.” 

The navy was congratulated 
for ending segregation in South- 
ern shore bases. Harvey High- 
ley, Veterans Administrator, was 
lauded for moves to get rid of 
segregation in Veterans Admin- 
istration hospitals. 












































of whites. But the 16 million 
Negroes in the United States 
have an annual income exceed- 
ing $15 billion which is about 
$1 billion more than the entire 
national income of Canada. 







Three Stages 

For Perfect Man 

HE MAKING OF A PER- 
FECT MAN follows three 

stages. First, the desire for 
goodness and wisdom must be 
aroused and nourished by 
means of poetry, or whatever 
may correspond to it. Then 
comes the second stage, when 
one is to be subjected to a 
thorough moral discipline in 
order to be confirmed in the 
virtues. Finally, one reaches 
the state of harmony, where 
what was accomplished for- 
merly by effort becomes spon- 
taneous, and the virtues which 
were assiduously acquired 
and practiced are harmonized 
and organically fused, to pro- 
duce, as it were, a second 
nature. 

From “The Interior Car- 

mel” by John Wu (Sheed 

& Ward). 
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